Varallo: Valley of the Sesia from Sacro Monte. 


VARALLO AND ITS IMITATIONS 
By F. C. Epen, M.A.Oxon. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th January 1915. 


HEN you honoured me by a request to read a Paper on the Eeclesiastical Buildings of 
Northern Italy, I felt that the best way of interpreting, however madequately, your 
wishes would be to confine myself to the one corner of the field with which, as a result 
of repeated visits, I could lay claim to some familiarity. 

The district to the south of Monte Rosa and the Simplon, while not remarkable for the excellence 
of its ecclesiastical architecture, is rich in the interesting class of buildings known as sanctuaries, and 
it is to some of these that I desire to direct your attention this evening. 

They are of every degree of architectural importance, ranging upwards from the tiny mountain 
shrine, rudely built and poorly furnished, at the bottom of the scale, through the modest church 
provided maybe with lodgings for a chaplain or a suite of rooms for the accommodation and refresh- 
ment of pilgrims, to the vast proportions of such an institution as Oropa, dominated by its enormous 


hospice. Others consist of scattered chapels grouped round a monastery, or strung out along the way 


to a pilgrimage church, famed for the possession of a miraculous image or other venerated object. 
Each has its special festa, usually in August or September, attended by larger or smaller throngs of 
country folk, according as the celebrity of the sanctuary is confined to its own valley or is something 
more than merely local. They are to be found in the most varied situations, on the very mountain 
top, on the verdant slopes of the foot-hills, and by the high road that skirts the valley. I call to 
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mind one such road-side sanctuary near Mosso. An octagonal chapel and a fountain cut out of 4 
single stone mark the approach ; a broad flight of steps shaded by tine old chestnut trees leads to a 
yrassy fore-court along which stretches the strangely low and broad fagade of the little church. No 
description or illustration could convey or elucidate its charm. Such is the sanctuary of Banchete ; 
devoid, I dare say, of any beauty of a technical sort, vet exquisite and unique. 

But the most complex and interesting type of sanctuary is undoubtedly the Sacro Monte. ‘this 
consists of a series of chapel-like buildings designed to protect and exhibit groups of life-size statuary, 
provided with porticoes or other shelter for spectators, and so arranged as to be approached in a 
definite order. Of these Varallo is the most famous, both as being the first thing of its kind, and for 
the great artists who participated in its production, 

In the year 1481 Bernardino Caimi, member of a noble Milanese family, minor observant of the 
Order of S. Francis, on returning from Palestine,* conceived the project of founding a sanctuary. to 
he as it were a new Jerusalem, which should represent with some verisimilitude the sacred sites vet 
fresh in his mind. 

Great ideas are seldom original in their essence; usually they are based on something that has 
gone before. The originality of genius merely precipitates what was already in solution. That this 
was the case with the new idea of the Sacro Monte a short retrospect will suftice to show. 

In the fourth century. as we learn from the Peregrinatio Silvie, the most conspicuous outward 
characteristic of the church in Jerusalem was what may be called the topographical element. Core- 
monial was so intimately connected with the Holy Places that processions interrupted by “ stations ~ 
made at cach in turn played a larger part in publie worship than was the case elsewhere. A thousand 
vears later the same system is found in vogue, but in a different relation. As authorised guardians of 
the Holy Places it was the duty of the Franciscans established in Jerusalem to take charge of all pilgrims 
from the West. a duty which they discharged with business-like efficiency. The only way to cope with 
the inereasing throngs, and to minimise the danger from Mahommedan fanaticism and violence, was 
to cheek loitering—it was no fault of the friars if a visitor to the Saunte Terre became a sauntercr 
and to get through the business of the pilgrimage in the shortest possible time. This could only be 
accomplished by orderly and methodical system. ‘The consequence was that every pilgrimage became 
a procession, traversing a pre-determined route, visiting the sacred sites in a recognised order, and 


halting at ceitain spots, chiefly connected with the Via Dolorosa, and known as “ stations.” In this 
arrangement, adapted from the traditional ceremonial of the local church to meet a practical need. 
lav hidden the germ of a form of devotion destined to become very popular in the western church. 

On their return home it was not unusual for the wealthier pilgrims to make memorials of their 
pilgrimage. In the Middle Ages all such efforts naturally assumed monumental form, as naturally 
as nowadays they would take book form, and so the Great Pilgrimage left its mark upon the arciii- 
tecture of Europe. Round churches were built, recalling by their plan the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; attempts were made (as in the well-known example at Bruges) to reproduce as accurately 
as possible the sepulchre itself. Sometimes more comprehensive memorials were erected, especially of 
the sites and scenes of the Tia Dolorosa (as in Adam Krafft’s famous series at Nuremberg), both 
recalling and suggested by the processional order in which the sites were linked up by the Franciscan 
management. So the Via Crucis and Calrarienberg came into existence, to be crystallised later into 
the familiar XLV Stations of the Cross. The Sacro Monte must be understood as a development 
of this devotion. The chapels are so many “ stations,” though not all, nor indeed any of them, 
necessarily connected with the Way of the Cross. At Varallo the whole of the Redemption Story is 
dlisplayed in more than forty groups of figures ; at Orta the life of S. Francis is the theme ; at Varese 
and Crea the XV Mysteries of the Rosary ; at Oropa the life of Our Lady ; while Graglia, the grandest 


* Whither he had been sent by Sixtus LV. as special commissioner to rectify certain irregularities which had occurred in the 
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schuine of all, which however never came to completion, and is now ruinous, was to have included no 
fewer than a hundred scenes from the life of our Lord. 

As in its origin so in its evolution the devotion was typically Franciscan, and the three best 
known sanctuaries of this class all grew up under the fostering care of that famous Order. 

About the year 1486, after examining many sites, Caimi came to the conclusion that the spur 
overhanging Varallo, formed by the junction of the Sesia and Mastellone Valleys, and known for its 
steepness as “* sopra la parete,’’ was the most convenient for his purpose. The townsfolk falling in readily 
with the project, he obtained cession of the ground and also of the site for a convent at the foot of the 
hill. Some sort of establishment in Varallo itself was essential ; a place for work, study, collection of 
materials and direction of the workmen. So the convent and church of 8. Maria delle Grazie at the 
foot of the hill came into being. The steep, narrow path by which the hill-top had been approached 
was succeeded by a commodious road for the transport of materials ; and finally in the vear 1491 took 
place the inauguration of the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, the clow of the whole scheme. 

Caimi was a man of extraordinary energy. Though constantly travelling on the business of 
his Order, he managed to find time between his tenure of various offices to visit Varallo for the 
purpose of organising, directing and hastening the completion of the work. And to such good purpose 
that at the end of his life (1499) he left not only a sufficient number of executed groups to make 
lis conception clear, but a fund of potential energy to carry it to completion. 

The plan unfortunately gives no idea of the inequalities of the ground, so that the winding path 
looks almost as meaningless as the serpentine meanders of a flat English garden: its convolutions are, 
of course, mainly conditioned by the levels. During the course of a century from the foundation of the 
sanctuary many chapels had been erected by public and private munificence on sites selected arbitrarily 
so far as the chronology of the events commemorated is concerned, so that it had become difficult to 
approach them in proper sequence. Towards the end of the sixteenth century Pellegrino Tibaldi was 
called in to rectify this confusion. He prepared a report in which he suggested shifting some of the 
vroups, accompanied by a plan, still in existence, to show the connecting path re-arranged very much 
ax it now exists. 

‘The group of chapels, 2, 3, and 4, occupy the lowest level of the site, and the large circular chapel 
vi the Transfiguration the highest point ; the part known as the Piazza Maggiore, round which the more 
important buildings are gathered, and the so-called Piazza dei Tribunali lying in a slightly lower level. 
To the south and west the ground falls away precipitously towards the town ; less so to the east, while 
towards the north it rises, at first gradually, then more steeply, to a forest-clad hill, from whence you 
may get a good bird’s-eve view of the whole Santuario. 

In spite of their variety the planning of these chapels is of the simplest. Three systems have been 
followed, 

The very earliest was a simple rectangular chamber without any sort of barrier or division, so that 
the speetators actually passed through the show-space. There were obvious inconveniences to this 
arrangement, witness the sixteenth century names and dates still to be seen scribbled on the frescoed 
walls of the Crucifixion Chapel, and so the place for the spectators came to be railed off. The partition 
was effected by a sereen or grille of carved wood, so designed as to allow an easy view of the ceiling and 
wall paintings as well as the figures. Most of these screens are highly ornate and varied in design. In 
the latest examples the whole of the interior space is given up to the sculptures, and an external portico 
is added for the accommodation of the pilgrims. Both methods, the screen and the portico, are used 
at Orta, at Varese the latter only. 

The walls are of plastered rubble with granite dressings, and the roofs are covered with the heavy 
stone slabs which give such dignity and character to all roofs in these upland valleys. 

It is the piazza with its two-storeyed cloister and cireumjacent chapels that must be deemed the 
clinax of the whole composition, not the big church, which strikes the only jarring note with its aggres- 


sive modern facade. 
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In a corner of the cloister an insignificant doorway, adorned with nice decorative painting, leds 
to the earliest of Caimi’s buildings. This contains an exact replica of the Holy Sepulchre, hewn ou: of 
the rock, and may be considered the focus of the series, the main object of pilgrimage, that in facet which 
makes of the Sacro Monte a Nuova Gerusalemme. Part of the north side is occupied by a reproduction, 
or what professes to be such, of the Scala Santa, reaching the upper cloister between an avenue of 
delicate columns. This upper cloister is provided with clair-voyées, through which glorious views 
of the valley are obtained. The opposite corner of the piazza is occupied by the more important 
chapels, partly raised on lofty substructures, partly on the native rock, and approached by fliglits 
of steps. 

At Varallo the chief artistic interest centres in the contents of the chapels, at Orta and Varese in 
the buildings themselves. ‘These, as we saw, are designed to contain groups of painted imagery, which 
combine with their frescoed backgrounds to form tableaux of Sacred History, emphasised with all the 
realism of a scene on the stage. It is hard to resist the conclusion that the designers of these tableaux 
had in mind the scenes in the Sacre Rappresentazioni or Mystery Plays with which they would be 
familiar. The chapels are in fact small theatres, and their form must, I think, have been suggested by 
the little erections called ** mansiones ” used in the Mysteries, and labelled ** Palatium,” “* Templum,” 
and so forth, from one to another of which the actors moved for the different scenes of the drama.* 

The arrangement of the groups themselves follows in many points the accepted conventions of the 
contemporary religious theatre ; such are, for instance, the introduction in the Annunciation scene of 
a prie-dieu, one of the recognised ** properties ” in representation of that subject ; in the Flagellation, 
the man in the foreground stooping down and tying a bundle of rods ; the crowd of what are really 
stage “ supers“ following in the Way to Calvary; the arrangement of the personages in the Last 
Supper ; five one side of the table, three at each end, and two, one of them being Judas, on the remaining 
side. 

In forming a judgment upon the merits of these sculptures as works of art, it must be remembered 
that their function is utterly different from that of any other kind of statuary. They do not exist to 
adorn or give point or expression to a building, or a lay-out, but to tell a story. Anything calculated 
to distract the attention must be rigidly excluded ; they are essentially isolated works of art, such as 
could exist for no other purpose. 

The setting up of life-size puppets to depict the scenes of a drama is a mode of expression which 
we are unaccustomed to associate with any idea of art. This unfamiliarity will put us on our guard 
against forming rash and off-hand judgments. 

In estimating a work of art account must be taken of its purpose no less than of its performance. 
We do not criticise Cosway by the standard of the Erythrean Sibyl, nor need we hesitate to admit that 
the porches of Chartres are as superb in their place and function as the frieze of the Parthenon. The 
aim of the Varallo sculptors was realism, not as being in itself a desirable thing, but because realism of 
the most deceptive kind was necessary to these representations, if each chapel was to be a little stage, 
lighted in a certain way and seen from a fixed view-point. Given the conditions it would seem that the 
artists have attained their object with adequate success. 

The earliest figures, those which came from the Franciscan workshop, were of wood. But early in 
the sixteenth century Gaudenzio Ferrari, at that time quite a young man, was summoned to fresco the 
convent church, where he painted what Symonds ealls ‘a whole epic of the Passion,” and what 
Mr. Berenson describes as “ provincial but pretty miniatures on a large scale”’; and a few years 
later we find him at work in the chapels of the Sacro Monte. It was he who introduced the use of terra- 
cotta in place of timber for the figure groups ; and in 1523 he is engaged upon the groups and frescoes 


* There is too strong a resemblance between the chapels and which these *‘ mansiones”’ are illustrated, to be altogether for- 
a French miniature of the sixteenth century (B.N. 12.536), in tuitous. 
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Photo: Lumley Cator. 
Fig. 1. Varallo: Piazza dei Tribunali. 


Photo: Lumley Cator. 
Fig.2. Varallo: Scala Santa. 
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of the Crucifixion Chapel, being then at the height of his powers.* Several other artists of note ere 
employed, the most eminent of whom was Jean Wespin, a native of Dinant, in Belgium (1560-1615), 
Samuel Butler is the only 
critic, so far as I know, who has given much attention to the work of Tabacchetti. He is not much © ven 


known according to the Italian practice by the nickname Tabacchetti. 


to gush, but here is his opinion of this artist’s chef-d’@uvre: ** The way to Calvary is of such superls tive 
excellence as regards composition and dramatic power, to say nothing of the niany admirable indivilual 
figures comprised in it, that it is not too much to call it the most astounding work that has ever |een 
achieved in sculpture. I know that this is strong language, but have considered my words as much as 
I care to do.” F 

Iam not going to pretend that the architectural merits of these buildings considered in the abstract, 
so to say, or as they would appear when reduced to line and scale, are particularly noteworthy. On 
the whole it is not so, though Orta and Varese may supply instances to the contrary. It is simply as 
they are, where they are, and as what they stand for that they make their appeal. A certain romantic 
influence and spell still seems to hold these sub-alpine valleys, and when the works of man enhance 
instead of detracting from that rare and vanishing quality they have done all we need ask of them, 

The Sacro Monte of Orta occupies a wooded promontory overhanging the town and lake of that 
name. 5S. Charles Borromeo touched at Orta on his return from Varallo in 1584, and it is possible that 
some suggestion thrown out by him may have taken root, and if so the Franciscan Order was the 
natural soil for such a growth. However that may be, in the following year permission was sought 
for building chapels and a monastery for minor observants in the hill behind Orta. Three vears later 
Abbot Cannobbio of Novara interested himself in the scheme, and a seventeenth-century inscription on 
the chapel founded by him (and known as No. XX) declares him to have been the originator of the 
whole idea, 

The same materials are employed here as at Varallo—viz., granite and plaster; but with the 
addition of a rusty green serpentine, which takes and retains the finest detail, and is used for the smaller 
moulded members. ‘The lay-out is less confused than at Varallo, and the chapels seem to have been 
placed so as to get the best effect from each separate building, rather than with an eve to picturesue- 
ness of grouping. By this time any such attempt would have been rendered nugatory by the denseness 
The important chapels VI, VIII, and XV, as well as the Cappella-non-finita, are placed 
No. VI. which is rectangular, stands on the level, the others, which 
An oblong lawn flanked by ranges of 
paths and glades are bordered by low laurel 
These, 


while marked by a consistently fastidious and delicate standard of taste, are curiously old-fashione:! ; 


of the trees. 
each at the end of a broad glade ; 
are respectively polygonal and circular, on the top of a knoll. 
stone seats occupies the level ground in the middle : 
hedges, a poor substitute for the original box, of which only a few unhealthy stragglers survive. 
in fact, so far as stvle goes they are quite a century behind the times. One may conjecture that their 
author was an amateur of classic architecture rather than a professional architect : an inference 
borne out by the evidence of the building accounts still preserved in the archives of the monastery, 
After 
The first stone was laid 


which points to a certain Padre Cleto as having been summoned from Novara per disegnare. 
his departure about 1630 there is a sudden change to the full-fledged baroque. 
in 1591, and between that date and 1630 all the best chapels were built. 

To avoid confusion it may be remarked that the numbers by which the chapels are designated 


* Of Ferrari's work in the Fifth and Thirty-eighth Chapels 
Samuel Butler writes :— 

* Two chapels contain very extensive frescoes by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, than which it is safe to say that no finer works of 
their kind have been preserved to us.” Ex Voto, p. 73. 

Another critic expresses himself thus :— 

** Nor can we refuse the tribute of warmest admiration to a 
master who, when the schools of Rome and Florence were 
sinking into emptiness and bombast, preserved the fire of feeling 
for scrious themes. What was deadly in the neo-paganism cf 


the Renaissance—its frivolity and worldliness, corroding the 
very sources of belief in men who made of art a decoration for 
their sensuous existence—had not penetrated to those Lombard 
valleys where Ferrari and Luini worked. There the devotion 
of the Sacri Monti still maintained an intelligence between 
the people and the artist, far more fruitful of results to 
painting than the patronage of splendour-loving cardinals 
and nobles.” Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, The Pine Arts. p- 
488 
+ Op cit., p- Te 
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Photo: Lumley Cator. 


Fig. 3. Orta: No, XX. 


Fig. 4. Orta: Chapel of the Stigmata. 


Fig. 6. Orta No. XI.: Madonna degli Angeli. 
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follow the chronological sequence of the events commemorated, and bear no relation to the order in 
which they were built. In fact, No. NX, the last of the series, in which the Canonisation of the »aint 
The plan of this, the Cannobbiana group (XVITI- XX), 
the only example at Orta of a group of chapels, is interesting. 


is depicted, was the earliest in point of date. 
A large square chamber throng d by 
cardinals and prelates is separated by a double range of triple arches (in the central opening of which 
the Pope sits enthroned) from a hexagonal chamber beyond, which forms the show space of No. XIX, 
The rapid fall of the ground permits of another 
The architecture of both stair and entrance, if late (?!770) 


This is approached by an external corridor at the side. 
chapel (XVIID and corridor below the last. 
and debased, is simple and picturesque. 

The facade of No. XX, though dating from the end of the sixteenth century, wears the flat and 
tentative characteristics of the early Bramantesque manner. 

The highest point of the Sacro Monte is occupied, as at Varallo, by the circular Chapel of the Stigmata. 
The plan is noteworthy, not only for its simplicity and inevitableness, but as the earliest example among 
these chapels of a circular temple surrounded by a portico, and as the model for much subsequent design 
both here and at Varese. But it has further claim upon our attention. Once this type of plan had been 
brought to the notice of the artists of the Renaissance by the study of classical antiquity, it seemed to 
inspire many of their dreams. The pictorial value of the grouping of columns and arches, the ever- 
changing lights upon curved colonnades gleaming against their shadowy background, made an irresis- 
The difficulty was to find an excuse for such a building, some real use to which it could 


>? 


tible appeal. 
be put. For ordinary church building purposes a plan of this kind had been out of fashion for centuries 
and was now considered unpractical. Certainly we find circular chapels of late date built on to existing 
churches ; but when an entire round church, as 5. Carlo at Milan, was erected, the ambulatory must 
needs be included in the building as an internal aisle, and so the chief exterior charm is lost. Hence it 
was that these artists had to be content with pictorial representations of such designs, introducing them 
as architectural backgrounds to their compositions, as Raphael did in his famous Sposalizio. But out- 
side pictures the only thing* of the kind which had been attempted hitherto was Bramante’s Tempietto, 
erected in the cloisters of $8. Pietro in Montorio, in 1502, to mark the spot of S. Peter’s crucifixion. 
There the purpose was monumental rather than practical; the form therefore was unrestricted, and 
the designer free to adopt a version of the Roman circular temple, as suitable to both place and purpose, 
and, we may suppose, as the expression of this cherished idea. 

But once again on this wooded hill by the lake of Orta came the opportunity. For sheltering and 
displaying groups of statuary the circular plan was as serviceable as any other, and, since the pilgrims 
The longed-for ideal could at last be 
adapted to practical needs, and with the opportunity came the man. Our wonder is that it should 


had to stand outside, the external ambulatory was justified. 


have been left for an obscure friar, Whose name is unknown to fame, whose resources were limited, who 
was born out of time, to give us one of the purest, most refined and most originalf buildings which the 
Italian Renaissance ever produced. 

The years 1606-7 saw the erection of two chapels presenting the one a simple and the other a com- 
The latter is a chapel in the stricter sense of the term, containing ali 
altar instead of the usual figures, and is dedicated to S. Mary of the Angels. It consists of a square 
nave separated from the little apsidal sanctuary by an iron grille of rich and elegant workmanship. 


plex version of a single root idea. 


The building is orientated, and the end towards the lake is designed to give a suggestion of nave and 

* Perhaps I ought to add the Madonna di Campagna, begun 
by Sanmichele in 1559, in the village from which he took his 
name. The portico is wide and low in proportion to the central 


that spontaneity and inspiration which characterise the Orta 
version. 
+ Bramante’s Tempietto is circular and surrounded by a 


mass, to which it is entirely subordinate (Isabelle, Edifices Cir- 
culaires, pl. \xviii.). Shortly after the first stone was laid the 
great architect died, and how far his plans may have been fol- 
lowed in the completion of the building I do not know, but the 
general proportions do not seem happy, and there is a lack of 


colonnade, but there the resemblance to the Chapel of the 
Stigmata stops. His peristyle has neither arches nor vault, 
and carries a balustraded entablature. If it inspired any- 
thing at Orta it was the late Cappella-non-Finita rather than 
this. 
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Photo: Lumley Cator. 
Fig. 7. Orta: Well-house. 
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Fig. 8. 


Photo: Lumley Cator. 


Varese: Entrance Arch. 


Fig. 9. 


Varese: No. I, 
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aisles like the facade of a small church. But here the aisles are external, barrel-vaulted porticoes vith 
pent roofs carried on Doric columns of unusually slender proportions. |The illustration shows how 
cleverly the western portico is worked into an architectural composition the whole height of the | wild- 
ing, terminating in the usual pediment flanked by trusses of subtle curvature, to mark the roo.s of 
the aisles. We miss the simplicity and unconscious grace of the last chapel ; the designer is mo:e in 
evidence ; but none the less it is a very delicate and thoughtful piece of work. 

The companion chapel omits the side colonnade, but otherwise the plan is much the same as the 
last ; a square ante-room with screen and three-sided apse. The roof is similarly prolonged over the 
portico, a single arch of large span, and about five feet in depth, resting on a pair of slight coluiuns. 
These are set inwards from the line of the side walls sufficiently to stop the mouldings of their entubla- 
tures ; and the way in which the brackets of the main cornice are duplicated so as to maintain the 
continuity of the eaves line is one of those simple devices to escape a difficulty, of which the Renaissance 
builders were almost as prolific as those of the Middle Ages. 

About the year 1612 the well-house was begun. Standing in a dip of the ground close to the con- 
vent, it consists of a flattish pyramidal canopy (in reality a dome) carried on eight granite columns with 
capitals and bases of the usual dark serpentine. The plan of abaci and pedestals is a pentagon, a figure 
which makes it possible to dispense with pilaster breaks at the angles, and yet to preserve an approxi- 
mate parallelism between their outer sides and the faces of the octagon. ‘The inter-columniations are 
spanned by shallow granite architraves supporting an expanse of blank walling, which, when the eye 
lights upon the modest cornice tucked away under the eaves is seen to read as an inordinately high 
frieze. Thus, while use is made of an entire order, the disposition of the parts is such that the whole 
design presents an admirable combination of the monumental and the playful, in harmony with the 
surrounding buildings and yet possessing a distinct character of its own ; altogether one of the most 
picturesque objects on the Sacro Monte. 

The Italian mind seems to take a peculiar delight in the effect produced by a large area of wall 
surface, as little pierced by openings as may be, superimposed upon a row of slender supports. Monu- 
mental buildings of all periods, from the Doge’s Palace to Juvara’s work at Oropa, come to mind; 
but it is more especially exemplified in the ordinary street architecture of the arcaded towns, and is 
in fact one of the chief ingredients of their romantic charm. 

Probably the architect felt that it would be hard to improve upon the Chapel of the Stigmata, 
and so allowed nearly thirty years to elapse before attempting another design upon similar lines. The 
eighth chapel is clearly a variant upon the same theme, based upon the octagon instead of the circle. 
But a change is felt to have taken place. Here for the first time piers are used instead of columns, 
sure evidence of baroque influence ; the surrounding portico is a sort of continuous Palladio motive. 
It is possible that the upper storey was completed after Cleto’s departure in 1630; it is not very happily 
conceived, and the use of stucco for the arches of the wall-arcade is indicative of the decline. 

The so-called Cappella-non-finita belongs to the second half of the 18th century. It is a 
belvedere rather than a chapel, and though redolent of the coarse exaggerations of the period exhibits 
a certain rakish and dilapidated picturesqueness. A circular stair is seen coiling round in the dark 
spaces between huge attached brick columns. ‘This is the esthetic motive, and quite a worthy one: 
but evidences of debased feeling are not few ; for instance, the niggardly use of dressed stone, which 
occurs only in the bases and balustrades. Even the capitals are of brick, still lacking the coating of 
modelled stueco they were designed to receive. 

I do not think we shall be attributing to Cleto more than his due in claiming that he was a 
pioneer. He broke what was in effect new ground. Architecturally the experience gained at Varallo 
can have been of but little use to him. By the year 1591, when he started work at Orta, only about 
half of the chapels at Varallo had been completed. Of these the majority, though picturesque and 
admirable in their way, are the unpretending work of village masons. The first and thirteenth alone 
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ean ve deseribed as architectural, and the former, though by an architect of repute, Alessi, is perhaps 
one of the least pleasing of all. Its only importance arises from its influence upon subsequent building 
desien. The portico exhibits that combination of central 
arcl) with square-headed side openings which has come 


to be known, though its real originator was Brunelleschi 
in the Pazzi Capel, as the Palladian motive. Certainly it 
was a favourite device with the later architects of Northern 
Italy, but we may perhaps attribute its frequent recur- 
rence, both here and at Varese, to the lingering fame still 
attaching to Alessi’s name and work. 

The buildings of which the earlier sanctuaries consist 
seen to be strung together upon their connecting paths 
like a chaplet of beads allowed to fall into accidental 
folds and kinks. At Varese the thread is stretched to its 
full length, and the chapels follow one another in orderly 
progression by the side of a high road. But what a road! 
Imagine a broad-paved pilgrim’s way about two miles in 


length, ascending in zigzags along a wooded ridge till it 
reaches a medieval town perched on the summit of the 
aréte. At every turn of the road stands a chapel, so 
placed as to show to the best advantage from below and 
to afford from the loggias provided by the thoughtful 


designer the best view-points for the enjoyment of the 
landskip. 

In the early Middle Ages a fortress named Vittoria 
shared with a small church the site now occupied by 


S. Maria del Monte, as the town is called. Before the end "Photo: Lumley Cator. 
of the eleventh century the church had three priests to a: Sawer 
serve it, from which we may conjecture that some special sanctity was attached to the image which 
it contained. The Visconti and Sforza families interested themselves in the sanctuary, and in the 
14th century the old church was demolished and the present structure erected in its place. 

Here, for the third time, the scheme of a Sacro Monte originated with the Franciscan order, the 
moving spirit being a Capuchin friar, Giovanni Battista Agguggiari. The task of raising funds was 
attended with no little success. The cost of the finely-engineered road, the construction of which 
seems to have proceeded contemporaneously with that of the chapels, must have been enormous. ‘The 
chapels themselves are on a more ambitious scale than had been attempted before, and stand on 
lofty substruetures which jut, like bastions, from the retaining walls of the road. 

The subjects illustrated are the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, divided into the usual triad, 
Joyful, Sorrowful, and Glorious. The commencement of each group is marked by a triumphal arch 
and a fountain, while the church at the top containing the venerated image is, of course, the raison 
(étre and climax of the whole. 

‘The design was entrusted to a local architect, Bernascone of Varese. With the possible exception 
of tive late and unimportant chapels all are his work, and show their author to have been a man of 
no little imaginative and inventive power. Though begun only ten years after Orta, about the vear 
1606, they are quite a century later in feeling. One is at once struck by the difference in the colour 
of the buildings ; the stone roofs and whitewashed walls of the mountain valleys have been exchanged 
for the red tiles and yellowish stucco of the plain. Granite is more sparingly employed, while the 


increased use of stucco imparts a sort of coarseness that smacks of a declining art. 
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Fig.11. Varese: No. V, Front View. 


Photo: Lumley Cator. 


Fig. 12. Varese: No. V, Side View 
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‘the entrance is by an imposing Doric arch, on approaching which the first sign of Bernascone’s 
skilful planning is apparent. ‘The fifth chapel, the most sumptuous of the series, shows itself framed 
in the exact middle of the opening. ‘The road has to describe a double zigzag before reaching this 
chapel, so that the alignment must have been most carefully adjusted. The scheme, in fact, embraced 
the whole hillside ; and it says much for his power of contrivance that the designer was able to make 
his architectural points without sacrificing the engineering obligation—viz., to make the road follow 
the line of least resistance. The same admirable foresight and feeling for effect meet one at every 
turn. 

The Chapel of the Annunciation stands on the right as you enter. The plan strongly resembles 
that of the sixth and eleventh at Orta—an oblong chamber surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnaded portico. But here the resemblance ends. If the general appearance of the Madonna 
degli Angeli (Orta XI) is that of a small church, here it is that of a classic temple with pediment 
and peristyle. This is one of the few chapels for which Bernascone adopted the Ionic order, the 
greater elasticity of the Doric no doubt influencing his choice of that order for the rest. Expense 
and difficulty of transport forbade the use of large granite monoliths ; consequently throughout these 
chapels, and in spite of their comparatively large scale, the design is accommodated to this limitation. 
Various expedients are employed to restrict the dimensions of the columns ; in the present instance 
the requisite height is obtained by the use of pedestals and the desired cohesion and stability by 
coupling the columns and connecting the pedestals by a balustrade. 

An important new departure was inaugurated by Bernascone. At Varallo and Orta the figure 
groups can only be seen from one point of view. Now for the first time additional openings are provided 
at the sides. In No. III they become regular transepts. This chapel has one in front and two on each 
side, the detail of which shows the nearest approach to refinement which we shall find. The architec- 
ture generally suffers from the indifference and worse of the carving. Bernascone seems to have recog- 
nised the impossibility of securing tolerable sculpture, and wisely limited himself to a minimum, a truss 
here, a festoon there, and sometimes a cherub’s head in a tympanum ; but these latter are often incon- 
ceivably gross and spiritless. 

Passing by two unimportant chapels, the first turn in the road brings into view No. V, the Chapel 
of the Presentation, one of the finest of the series. It is designed like a domed church, on the plan of a 
Greek cross, but with transept and aisles turned as it were inside out to form an open ambulatory. The 
dome is covered with copper, now wearing a delicate patina, and the whole structure has a pallid, 
feminine air. Urns and obelisks punctuate the skyline, and, as they tell against the blue, help to build 
up that pyramidal form so advantageous in hill-side architecture. The road now turns abruptly to the 
left, its stepped paving traversed by a great fan of stone bands like the winders of a giant stair, up 
which the ox-waggons somehow manage to creak their way upward, and at the end of a short steep run 
exactly opposite the last chapel and in fine contrast therewith, rises the most important of them all. 
If there was something of feminine elegance about its vis-a-vis this is certainly a fine masculine piece of 
work. ‘The largest of the chapels, it is also the most complicated in plan and design. ‘The transeptal 
form is again adopted, this time grafted upon an octagon, and the transepts, instead of being con- 
nected by vaulted loggias, are merely joined up by balustrades. Here and elsewhere an excellent effect 
is produced by the simple device of tiling the cornices and string courses, so as to obtain a strong line 
of shadow without undue coarsening of the mouldings. 

At the next angle of the road S. Maria del Monte comes startlingly into view upon the hill-top. 
* This,” says Samuel Butler, “‘ is a singularly beautiful spot. The chapels are worth coming a long 
Way to see, but this view of the town is better still . . . From the moment of its breaking upon one 
on turning the corner one cannot keep one’s eyes off it, . . . but without colour nothing can give an 
adequate notion of its extreme beauty.” * 


* Alps and Sanctuaries, p. 330. 
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Passing sundry chapels of minor importance the road continues to ascend rapidly along the si 
a deep valley to the Xth or Crucifixion Chapel embedded in rocks and foliage by the 
turning of the way. A triple arched portico, simple at first sight but replete with tricks of design, | 
jects towards the road. Between the horns of a broken pediment rises a tall cross of delicate open 
work, designed to silhouette itself against the whiteness of the wall behind. On no other chapel 
the cross show so prominently, but here it has a special purport. 

The ironwork generally is poor. The grilles in the view openings are loose and invertebrate, w iiere 
they are not mere grids of upright bars ; their dulness somewhat relieved by the exquisite patina oi! the 
bronze reels and spindles through which they are threaded. 

The Chapel of the Ascension is interestingly planned, an elongated octagon within, and an ellipse 
without, to one end of which is attached an imposing baroque portico. The back, turned toward: the 

plain, is surrounded by an arcaded ambulatory which commanils a 

VARESE N° Xl superb view. From whatever point of view his designs were to be 

approached, Bernascone never failed to calculate his effects, and so if 


this loggia bea good place to look out of, it is also good to look up at, 
as When the sun shines the slender columns make an interesting 
niello of light on dark. 

The last of this Master's chapels shows how the difficulties of 
an octagon, surrounded by an areaded portico, may be faced and 
overcome without any apparent strain or effort. How rudely 
human ageney can avail to dissipate the poetry and glamour of the 
wonderful landscape is to be readily appreciated at Varese. It is not, 
however, Bernascone’s chapels that operate thus, but the activities 
of the speculating builder, who has his eve upon every eligible site 
along the pilgrims’ way, and occupies it as rapidly as may be with 
Swiss chalets and new-art villinos. 

The great establishment in the mountains above Biella known 


Fig. 14. 
as the Sanctuary of Oropa is the growth of sixteen centuries, and a 


truly remarkable growth it is. The nucleus about which it has gradually formed is an image of the 
Madonna, brought from Palestine in the fourth century by the great bishop of Vercelli, 5. Eusebius, 
and by him concealed for safety from Arian outrage beneath a boulder on the edge of the Oropa 
torrent (A.D. 369). Controlled suecessively by Benedictines, Cistercians, and the Chapter of Biella, 
the affairs of the institution, ever since the consecration of the present church in 1600, have been 
administered by a mixed lay and clerical Committee of management. 

The buildings lie on sloping ground at the head of a short, steep valley, some 4,000 feet above sea 
level. A grass hill to the left of the main road just below the hospice is dotted with black and white 
chapels, containing the usual terra-cotta groups.* It is known that in 1659 these were 25 in number, 
and in 1681, 26; but since there are now no more than 18, most of them built about the year 1690, it 


may be inferred that the earlier ones were of quite modest dimensions, and were suffered to fall into 


decay or were pulled down to make room for those now standing. 

The buildings of the hospice are planned round an immense quadrangle, two sides being prolonged 
southwards as wings at either end of the entrance facade. The church, an unpretentious structure, 
most inconveniently small for the vast concourse of pilgrims, juts out from the east side of the court. 
This is surrounded by a cloister walk, of two storeys for some part of its circuit, and presents an unusual 
combination of the stately and the picturesque. Perhaps I am wrong to call the combination a rare 


* The artists employed were Sala and Brenno of Locarno, Pietro Giuseppe Aureggio Termine of Biella, who continued 
who lived about the middle of the seventeenth century, and — the work during the early years of the succeeding century. 
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one, at all events at this date, for it was the greatest achievement of the baroque to have reconciled 
thes» opposite qualities—viz., classic order and restraint with romantic vision and impulsiveness.* 

wo architects were connected with the work, Negro di Pralungo, who was engaged upon the 
quacrangle about the same time that the erection of the church was proceeding, and the more famous 
Filippo Juvara, who completed the scheme in 1720, by the design of the southern or entrance front. 
This is approached from the forecourt by a stair of noble proportions, and is chiefly noteworthy for the 
fine (reatment of the ground storey, which is entirely open from front to back, so as to form a loggia the 
whole depth of the block. Owing to the geological formation of the mountains which enclose the 
valley to the north, Oropa is noted for the heaviest rainfall in Italy, so that this fine feature is justified, 
if justification be needed, on the strictest utilitarian grounds. 

[he second in importance of the great sanctuaries in the mountains of Biella is Graglia. This 


Photo: Lumley Coter. 
Fig. 15. Oropa: Entrance Front. 

oWes its origin to a parish priest of the early seventeenth century named Velotti, who scheimed to convert 
the hill of S$. Carlo into a Calvary in imitation of Caimi’s at Varallo; but though a hospice and church 
on a considerable scale were erected, the Sacro Monte was conceived on too ambitious lines to reach 
completion ; and what there was of it was ruined during the I’rench occupation. 

he church has an unfinished brick fagade, that presents a far better appearance without than with 
its intended skin of stucco. The same may be noticed in many church fronts of this district, notably 
at Valle Superiore Mosso, and Ponderano ; the latter being a very cheerful and picturesque object. 

As Ihave hinted during the course of my paper, the interest attaching to these places is by no means 
solely architectural. The scenery, the people, pilgrimages, festas, are sufficiently attractive to reward 
any one to whom the architecture might be disappointing. But I hope the experience of the old gentle- 


* Scott, Architecture of Hamanism, p. 86. 
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man met by Samuel Butler is unique. ‘ We happened by good luck to be at the Sacro Monte diring 


one of the great feste of the year, and saw, I am afraid to say how many, thousands of pilgrims vo up 


and down. 


They were admirably behaved and not one of them tipsy. 


There was an old Enclish 


gentleman at the Hotel Riposo, who told us that there had been another such festa not many Weeks 


previously, and that he had seen one drunken man there—an Englishman—who kept abusing all he 
saw and erying out ‘ Manchester’s the place for me!’” 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. ALtFRED W. S$. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.]: I am led to 
think the chief reason for which I have been called 
upon to express your thanks for this Paper must be 
that I was born in that place, Manchester, which was 
mentioned in the lecturer’s last sentence. There is, of 
course, no place like it in my affections—except the 
Sacred Mountains of which you have heard to-night ! 
I confess that I feel it a difficult task to convey by way 
of speech my appreciation of what Mr. Eden has told us. 
It is more than thirty years since I first visited Orta. 
I have twice been there, and on many days have very 
muchenjoyed myself intheshady woods at the summit. 
If | have not physically enjoyed the very unshady walk 
which takes one to the crown of Varese I have at least 
had happy hours among its buildings, and Varallo is 
to me a haunt of recurring memory. All those three 
places are spots to which one would willingly go back 
as often as one can. Mr. Eden’s Paper has been most 
illuminating and most charming. He explained at 
the beginning how he was called upon to read a Paper 
on Keelesiastical Architecture in North Italy. He 
imagined, no doubt, that he was requested to read a 
purely architectural address ; but wisely, very wisely 
I think, he came to the conclusion that that was the 
wrong thing todo. He has given us much more than 
an architectural treatise, for he has described buildings 
which defy a purely architectural description, being, as 
they are, so full of not only architectural but also reli- 
gious sentiment ; so full, indeed, of sentiment that 
they cannot be described properly except by a man 
who has an enthusiasm for the inner feeling inspiring 
these tender examples of Renaissance art. I have been 
tempted before now to write something myself about 
these sacred mountains, but, fortunately, I refrained 
from doing so, because it has now been so excellently 
done by Mr. Eden. He is already a recognised autho- 
rity on this subject. All he has to say upon it is worth 
hearing or reading, because, [I believe, he has given 


more architectural study to these sanctuaries than has 
anybody else. But though I have not written about 
these mountains, | have written on one of them, for | 
once wrote, on the very slopes of Varese, an article con- 
cerning the Euston Road. I had left England with a 
conscience sore with the memory of duties undone, or 
underdone, and when I got out to Italy, the heaviest 
regret was an unwritten article on the Euston Road. In 
a pleasant patch of shade on that sunbaked mountain 
I started my article, and began it with a courageous 
reference to the Plain of Lombardy lying before my 
eyes. This was, as I thought, an appropriate opening. 
When in due course the article was printed, the editor 
had removed, as an unnecessary encumbrance, the 
whole of that bit of Italian landscape! There is some- 
thing, it seems to me, particularly touching about the 
alliance of the Franciscan Order with these graceful 
little developments of Renaissance architecture: 
touching in the thought that the * Little Poor Man’s ” 
Order should set such store by the graces of architec- 
ture, and while denying itself all luxuries should have 
been willing to lavish the luxury of refined design 
upon these pilgrim shrines. The whole spirit of the 
Order seems, by a welcome paradox, to breathe in these 
delicate pieces of work, though one might be tempted 
to think them contrary to the Order’s rule of austerity. 
Nowhere more than at Orta can one realise the prompt- 
ings of this message in stone which the Franciscan 
Brotherhood offered to the faithful. Much has been 
written about the meaning of the Renaissance to the 
world, and the suggestion is frequently made that it 
was an age of humanism, in the sense that it was man’s 
coming into his own as against the Church. I think no 
greater nonsense was ever written. Every student of 
the Renaissance realises not merely that common 
eratitude should make architecture a faithful servant 
and ally of the Church (for the Church showered such 
benefits on her in the way of opportunities), but also 
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that the entire genius of Renaissance art—painting, 
sculyture, and architecture—was, time and again, 
willi.zly consecrated to the purposes of religion. And 
now were do we see that better than in these holy moun- 
tains. in which these isolated gems of architecture are 
strung together like beads on a rosary, with no purpose 
but a religious purpose. And nobody should be 
tempted to think that though some of these buildings 
are very simple in their design—some, as we have 
noticed, are little more than cottages with a little 
splendour of architecture fashioned upon them, bare 
walls and a few columns—no one should think from 
that that they are not full of intimate architectural 
thought. Indeed, the modern architect who is en- 
gaged on the design of a circular or a polygonal tem- 
pietto could not do better than go to one of these moun- 
tains to educate himself in the various ways in which 
polygonal and circular buildings may be handled. One 
might there fill whole notebooks with studies of the 
craft of devising peristyles and porticos, and of their 
attachment to cells of ever variant forms. | was par- 
ticularly struck on my last visit to Orta by the design 
of the well to which Mr. Eden alluded. Any one of us 
who may have struggled with the attachment of an 
abacus to a polygonal architrave knows what faults 
he can commit. This particular device of an irregular 
pentagon gets over the difficulty in an extraordinary 
way ; itis a trick which none of us could have tried for 
ourselves, but it is one which having seen one gladly 
adopts. When I first caught sight of it I could not 
realise by what magic the problem was solved, but on 
putting it down in plan [ saw how simple it was. Mr. 
Eden alluded to the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, which stands below the hill at Varallo. I think 
there is only one other church in which the same treat- 
ment has been adopted for the display of a large paint- 
ing at the east end of the nave. That other is at Lugano 
where a similar thing was done—and I think a little 
hetter done. In both these churches the nave is appa- 
rently closed at the end by a gigantic wall, which is 
covered, practically from floor to ceiling, by a painting 
or series of paintings. In one case, Varallo, the sub- 
jects are painted in separate panels, and in the other 
case the progression of subjects is woven together so as 
to form a sort of scenic procession. These painted 
walls serve the purpose of a chancel screen of an 
unusually solid form, and the sights and sounds of the 
Mass only reach the congregation through low arches 
at the base of the great picture. One would think it 
Was an unsuccessful treatment for a church, but there 
is, in fact, a nobility about it, and | was very much 
struck when hearing Mass in the church at Varallo at 
the gain rather than the loss of religious dignity. Then 
the trees at Orta! They have been mentioned as 
having grown up very much since the buildings and 
groves were first laid out. No doubt that is the case, 
and possibly the trees have overgrown the original 
intentions of the designers ; but nothing can exceed 
the charm of this consecrated forest ; and the mystery 
of the pilgrim road from temple to temple is admirably 


preserved by the trees. One loses all prosaic sense of 
plan as one wanders, led by guide posts, from one shrine 
to the next. Many of the temples are hidden by the 
thick growth. I am sure we have to thank Mr. Eden 
very heartily for having given us so liberally of his 
knowledge ; and his explanatory pictures have been 
excellent. Most of all do | thank him for having led 
us not merely into the architectural technicalities of 
this group of buildings, but, as far as may be, into the 
spirit and intent of the men who built them. 


Mr. EDWARD WARREN, FS.A. [F.]: My friend 
Mr. Waterhouse has said that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to a subject which has been so admirably treated 
by Mr. Eden. If Mr. Waterhouse found it difficult to 
follow Mr. Eden because of his treatment of the subject, 
consider, Ladies and Gentlemen, how difficult it is for 
me to follow Mr. Waterhouse, who has left so little for 
me to say. Having, however, read and followed Mr. 
Kden’s Paper with the greatest possible attention and 
interest, and having made notes, mental and other- 
wise, upon it, | am very glad to second the vote of 
thanks, and in the most hearty manner possible. We 
owe Mr. Eden a debt of gratitude for a charming hour 
and a charming disquisition charmingly illustrated. 
I have had the advantage of seeing Varallo and Orta, 
but not Varese, in which, however, I have been ex- 
tremely interested to-night. I was struck at Orta 
with the confusion of plan produced by the immense 
growth of chestnut trees and great bushes of magnolia 
subsequent to the buildings, and probably entirely 
foreign to the intention of the layer-out. But that 
gives additional charm. They are, these dainty 
semi-secular buildings—for they are in effect secular 
rather than ecclesiastical—embowered in broad-leaved 
chestnuts and glittering magnolias on the splendid hill- 
side, with the lovely little town and the beautiful lake 
below, one of the most fascinating sights I know. It 
seemed to me at Orta that the material there, a coarse- 
grained, dark-coloured granite, produces a robustness 
of detail which resembles in many respects some of the 
Renaissance work in Brittany, through the exigencies 
of the hard intractable coarse-grained stone, particu- 
larly in the staircases and balustrades of the ramped 
parapets, which are powerful and picturesque. | 
remember making careful studies of them, because 
they struck me as being a frank and powerful evolu- 
tion from the necessities of the material. At Varallo, 
where there is a tremendous wealth not only of chapel 
and temple architecture—l think there are fifty 
chapels there, whereas at Orta there are twenty-two or 
so—at Varallo the effect is less concentrated, but 
there is more of it. And these amazing groups of 
coloured sculpture and terra-cotta are some of them 
of a high order of merit and excellence, while others 
are almost comical in their naive grotesqueness, yet 
even these are placed in such a manner that, in the 
relatively dim light of the chapels and as seen through 
the screens, they produce a startlingly real effect, un- 
like anything [ have seen. And although some of the 
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urouped display is coarse and tawdry, and most is in- 
tensely theatrical—though that is not meant as a term 
of opprobrium, because the theatre derives from the 
Church, and the Church goes back to the theatre—it 
is theatrical in the real sense in being scenically effec 
tive. It was a direct attempt to instruct, to impress, 
to interest people who could not read or write. And 
many of the Italian peasantry who flock to these 
sacred mountains to-day are not much better educated, 
and to them the appeal still seems to be forcible. And 
that, as Mr. Eden so well said, is the excuse for many 
things. One has always to remember, when one sets 
out to criticise them, that they serve the very end for 
which they were intended ; and they serve their end 
to the ordinary and more restricted tourist, or the 
student of architecture, in that they produce an appeal 
of a kind which is very singular and definite. When 
vou have once seen them it is very difficult to forget 
the impression. There is a most dignified and im- 
pressive effect in the Crucifixion Chapel: the great 
mass of figures, combined with the wall-painting, is of 
singular conventional realism or realistic convention ; 
for there is much realism, and the figures are wonder- 
fully good, considered as a whole. I think that 
painters and sculptors may gather valuable hints from 
the skilful composition. For the rest, at Varallo and 
at Orta there is not much serious architecture, but 
there is in both places, particularly at Orta, an oppor- 
tunity for the study of polygonal and circular and 
elliptical forms of buildings, and the adaptation of such 
forms to the very irregular and remarkable sites. The 
sudden little mounds, ledges, and plateaux, approached 
round corners or reached by steep inclines or zig-zags, 
these altogether will repay long and very careful study, 
because the lay-out is of an unexpected and singular 
order, accepting as it does the accidents of the hills 
and dales and jutting rocks. The design seems to be 
worked in and worked out in a manner which is im- 
mensely skilful and extraordinary. The effect of those 
inclined roads which Mr. Eden described, and which 
are almost staircases, with large stone ribs across them, 
and coarsely cut ramps at the side, with heavy balus- 
trades and the overhanging trees, is admirable ;_ so 
admirable that one is tempted to wish that in more 
northern countries the opportunities were inevitable 
for using such. It is marvellous that wheeled vehicles 
can get up them, for when carrying one’s sketching 
things, on a warm autumn day, one finds it quite 
enough to walk up. I shall not detain you further 
with my tourist impressions, but I should like to say 
that one should keep in mind, when considering such 
groups of buildings. designed for definite purposes, 
as are those of the sacri monti of Varallo, that 
although, of course. they are in conception devo- 
tional—for Caimo was a religious enthusiast as well as 
au man of genius and immense energy—they owe their 
perpetuation not only to that. They were adopted, 
approved, and carried on in a mixed religious and 
secular spirit. For we must remember that in such 
buildings, just as in the great cathedrals, such as Can- 
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terbury, Rheims, Santiago, or any great pilgrim \esort, 
they became, of necessity, a great mine of industry and 
business, and such establishments brought an enoyr- 
mous access of wealth to the towns that possessed 
them. There was always the tendency, in a town 
favoured by a great religious group of buildinys, to 
make the most of it, to run it for what it was worth, 
and go one better than rival towns. And one {eels a 
little of that element in considering the sculpture of the 
groups, both at Varallo and at Orta. Unless, indeed, 
you include that element in the consideration of the 
great mediwval buildings of Europe, you do not arrive 
at a just attitude, or form a right computation of the 
effects you find. Once again I say that I second, in the 
most hearty manner, the vote of thanks which Mr. 
Waterhouse has proposed to Mr. Eden. 

Mr. WALTER TAPPER [F.]: It is difficult for one 
to say much with advantage after hearing Mr. Eden's 
paper together with Mr. Waterhouse’s and Mr. War- 
ren'’s remarks, though as a matter of fact they do not 
by any means exhaust the subject. I had the plea- 
sure of visiting these places with Mr. Eden at different 
times, and very delightful excursions they were, for in 
addition to the opportunity of seeing these interesting 
buildings there are most enjoyable walks to be had 
round the countryside. In a paper such as this, time 
does not permit the author to say much about the 
detail which these chapels possess. As could be seen 
from the photographs, there is indeed much of this, 
such as the many varied wooden screens in the 
Varallo Chapels, one especially good one being that 
with the slanting cove overhead, pierced, so enabling 
the pilgrims to view the ceiling of this particular 
chapel. The curved trusses to this screen are excel- 
lent. At Orta we have the iron screens. Some of 
these are distinctly good specimens of Italian, work, 
though personally I consider the Spanish ironwork 
finer. Some of the doors to the chapels are worth care- 
ful study, having quite delightful bits of carving about 
them and good fastenings. Their colour, too, is worth 
noting. The paving of the colonnades is laid with 
bands of stone and different-coloured pebbles, and is 
very attractive. The chapels themselves are excel- 
lent examples of the right use of few materials, so 
that in these days when much simple work has to be 
done these buildings are full of good ideas and cribs 
well worth acceptance. Photographs, unfortunately. 
convey little idea of colour, so it is almost impossible 
from such to realise the beauty of these chapels with 
their surroundings. Those at Orta are in the maina 
toned white set amongst the varied green and russet- 
coloured chestnut groves, or, as at Varese, outlined 
against the Italian sky—the effect one never forgets. 
That which we designated the * Queen” at Varese. 
with its copper dome, | remember especially. The 
plans, as Mr. Eden has told us, vary little, and yet s 
distinctive are they architecturally that this is difficult 
to realise. There are so many variations on the same 
theme. I remember Mr. Eden asking me which o! 
these sacri monti 1 should prefer re-visiting. 1 an- 
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swered all, for all have their own characteristics, which 
one can see again and again with advantage. I am 
very glad to have been here this evening and to sup- 
port the vote of thanks to Mr. Eden. 

Mx. WARREN: May I ask Mr. Eden a question ? 
[ seem to remember that at Varallo—though I am not 
certain whether it was not at Orta—many of the 
figures in the groups were clothed in actual draperies, 
not inerely painted. And I think some of the figures 
at Varallo had actual hair. Perhaps Mr. Eden will 
deal with this in his reply. 

Mr. CURTIS GREEN [F.|: I am unprepared to 
say anything, but am glad to support this vote of 
thanks. I admire Mr. Eden’s work, and [ always listen 
to what he has to say. I think his one of the most 
interesting minds in architecture. I have been to 
Orta ; it is the only one of the places which have been 
described this evening that I have been to, but where- 
ever you go the whole countryside is rich in these 
delightful littke mountain sanctuaries. I liked his 
casual remark—one of those remarks you wait for and 
pounce upon—of the Baroque being a combination of 
the romance of the Middle Age with the flavour of 
antiquity. It seems to me that these ignorant and 
primitive people were doing work in a perfectly 
natural and right way, which resulted in a very plea- 
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sant and agreeable art. 1 cannot agree with Mr. Tap- 
per that you want to go to a place like Orta for 
“cribs.” We need to come back from such a visit 
fresh to our own problems, and do our own work in the 
right way. 

Mr. EDEN: | think there is only one question for 
me to reply to, and that was raised by Mr. Warren, 
namely, about the figures at Varallo. There are three 
kinds of figures. The earliest ones came from the 
Franciscan workshops, and were timber. Those which 
belonged to the Ferrari period were of terra-cotta. 
The later ones were of stucco. The use of many of the 
figures was changed in subsequent years ; some of the 
timber figures were mixed up with the terra-cotta 
figures, and in those cases they are draped with linen 
which has been dipped in gesso and modelled, so as to 
give a different designation to the figure. Some of the 
figures are unrecognisable. For instance, the original 
figure of Eve from the Chapel of the Fall has been con- 
verted into a Roman soldier ; and in the Annunciation 
the figures are clothed with this linen gesso, and 
coloured, and have had new heads added tothem. In 
many cases flax is used for hair. [ do not think any 
figures are draped in any other way than by this 
modelled drapery, though the hangings, testas, and 
canopies are real material. 


Photo: Lumley Cator. 


Fig. 16. Oropa: Church from Loggia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir.—I have carefully read Mr. Henderson's 
remarks. He assumes that I am responsible for 
drawings and figures which are not mine. To argue 
the whole question over again would be to repeat 
most of what I have written on this subject ; as this is 
impossible, | may say that I see no reason to modify 
my views. And now I put down in tabular form 
some of the evidence on the two main points only ; 


A. Evidence regarding a difference between the front 
and back of the Temple. 

1. The temple was at some distance from the city, 
towards which its facade was turned ; the other end of 
the temple was thus its back. 

2. The whole work was of great scale, and the 
facade had extraordinarily wide columniations: the 
enormous bearing of the central lintel was unequalled 
in Greek architecture, and the doubt naturally arises 
whether there can have been more than one of these. 

3. Pliny, indeed, tells a story of a colossal lintel 
at this temple, the fixing of which nearly frightened 
the architect todeath. Few of these tales are actually 
true, but the point of the story would be gone if such 
lintels were so cheap that there were several of them ; 
a second one would halve the effect of the tale. 

!. Square-sculptured pedestals were discovered at 
the facade, hut none were found at the back of the 
temple ; this suggests that there was some difference 
between the two end elevations. 

5. Constructively, the pedestals can be explained 
as providing extra strength for the extra wide 
columniations. 

6. Fergusson noticed that the very wide columnia- 
tions of the octastyle facade would just allow of nine 
columns at normal intervals at the back of the 
temple, and he suggested that this would be the best 
solution of the problem. 

7. Quite recently it has been found that the great 
lonic temple of Samos, which was in very much a 
companion work to the temple of Ephesus, was in 
fact so planned and built. 

B. The following are points of evidence that the sculp- 
tured drums were not set above the sculptured pedestals. 

1. Dr. Murray claimed that they must have been 
because the sculptured drum fitted a circular mark on 
the pedestals. As the bottom drums of the plain 
columns are of the same size, the reason given was no 
reason at all. He saw. however, that the normal 
supposition would be that the sculptured drums were 
at the bottom of the columns, and he so placed them 
in the portico. For the front row only he hit on a 
complicated arrangement of putting the pedestals on 
a lower plane, so that they were added below the level 
of the ordinary columns. This scheme has been shown 
to be wrong. Mr. Henderson sees that it is impossi- 
ble, but he seeks to carry the doubling of pedestals 
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and sculptured drums on into another more ext) :va- 
gant design by raising all the sculptured drun s in 
the pronaos, and I suppose in the posticum as \vell, 
on sculptured pedestals. It is more reasonab|. to 
suppose that plain columns were set on the sculp- 
tured pedestals. 

2. I set no store by arguments as to taste (our 
taste), but in this case the types of sculpture are so 
different from one another that their immediate : 
ciation (as Rayet pointed out) is difficult to believe in. 

3. Each pedestal has 24 feet “run” of sculpiure, 
and each drum has 20 feet. It is said that there were 
36 sculptured columns. It is not so probable that 
there was 1,580 feet of figure sculpture 6 feet high as 
that there was half of it. That is, the pedestals and 
drums were separated. 

4. The pedestals are the same height as the sculp- 
tured drums, and therefore probably ranged with them. 

5. The roll and hollow moulding at the bottom of 
the sculptured drum was similar in size and section 
to the profile at the bottom of a plain column. and 
therefore they probably ranged with one another. 
(L should put full bases under the sculptured drums 
as to the plain columns: the sculptured pedestals | 
should set on plain blocks.) 

6. As said before in regard to a probable difference 
between the front and back of this great temple. the 
pedestals constructively considered may be explained 
as special enlargements of bearing surface for the 
chief weight-carrying columns of the facade ; that is, 
for the front rank only. 

7. The design of the sculptured band on_ the 
columns and pedestals just above the ground level 
may be explained as a traditional development of the 
old Asia Minor custom of having a sculptured dado. 
Thus looked on, it ceases to be a mere whim of 
design.” 

8. According to the evidence of the * finds ” there 
were pedestals only at the facade, but there were 
sculptured drums at the back of the temple as well. 
It would follow, if the sculptured drums of the facade 
were raised on pedestals, that the similar drums of the 
hack of the temple were fixed at an entirely different 
level. 

I should have been delighted to discuss more 
fully these questions with Mr. Henderson, but just 
now, in war time, I don’t seem able to do so. I hope, 
therefore, he will forgive me for falling back on a 
mere schedule. It may be worth while to record 
this outline of my views. 


SSO- 


W. R. Leruasy [F.]. 


Books received. 


The New Handbook to York Minster. 
Illustrated with 12 Collotypes and 12 Plans. 
& Swann, Micklegate, York.] ; 

Victoria and Albert Museum : Department of Woodwork. The Panclied 
Rooms: I., The Bromley Room; IT., The Clifford’s Inn Room. In 
separate volumes, 6d. each. 

Annual Report on Architectural Work in India for the year 1913-191. 
By the Consmting Architect to ‘he Government of India. 


By George Benson {A.]. 
Sth edit. [Cooper 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Revised Scale of Charges. 

The remaining clauses (10-19) of the draft revised 
Schedule of Professional Charges were discussed at 
the General Meeting of the Ist inst., and, some slight 
amendments having been made, the meeting gave its 
sanction to the document as a whole and authorised 
the Council when the times are more propitious to 
publish the new Scale as an Institute Paper and to 
withdraw the existing Schedule from circulation. 

The question of revising the present Schedule was 
raised five years ago, at the General Meeting of 
29th November 1909, when a motion of Mr. Edward 
(rreenop’s resulted in the passing of the following 
resolution: “That, in view of the inadequacy, 
ambiguities, and deficiencies of the publication issued 
by the Institute entitled * The Professional Practice 
as to the Charges of Architects,’ the Council be 
requested to appoint a Special Committee to prepare 
a circular letter for issue to all Fellows and Associates 
inviting statements of any difficulties they may have 
met with in its use and suggestions for amendments ; 
to take such other steps as the Committee may think 
fit, and to consider the whole question and report 
thereon at an early date.” The matter was referred 
to the Practice Standing Committee, and a circular 
was issued to members of the General Body inviting 
replies to the following questions: “I. Have you 
experienced any special difficulties, questions, or dis- 
advantages in adopting the Schedule of Charges as at 
present sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute / II. Please state any amendments or modifica- 
tions which you may consider advisable in the Schedule 
referred to.” A large number of communications were 
received in reply, and these were carefully considered 
and reported upon by a sub-committee of the Practice 
Committee, consisting of Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, 
Chairman, Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. George Hubbard, 
Mr. Ernest Flint, and Mr. Edward Greenop, Hon. 
Secretary. The Practice Committee’s Annual Report 
for 1912 mentions a special vote of thanks accorded to 
these yentlemen tor the exceptional amount of time 
and trouble they had bestowed upon the work. A new 
Schedule, drawn up by this sub-committee, was sub- 
mitted to the Council earlyin the Session 1911-12, and 


the sub-committee was afterwards taken into con- 
sultation by the Committee of Council to whom the 
matter was referred. Under this Committee, who had 
the advantage of the advice of the Institute solicitors, 
the Revised Schedule assumed the shape in which it 
was submitted to the General Body in 1913. The 
Council then in office acknowledged their special in- 
debtedness to Mr. Stanley Peach for the invaluable 
assistance he had rendered at this stage of the work. 
The document has since been thoroughly threshed out 
by the Institute in general meeting, no fewer than six 
sittings—those of the 19th May, 2nd and 16th June 
1913, 12th January and 9th March 1914, and Ist Feb- 
ruary 1915—having been devoted to the subject. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in introducing the 
draft Revised Schedule at the first of these meetings, 
referred to the fears that had been expressed that the 
document was to be of a penalising and coercive 
character. On the contrary, said Mr. Blomfield, it was 
to be looked upon as a permissive and advisory docu- 
ment. The cases in which the Schedule must be 
strictly observed were those, of which there had been 
unfortunate instances, where local authorities had 
invited tenders from architects with a view to under- 
cut rates. In such cases for anybody te undercut rates 
was to commit a breach of professional etiquette. 
Apart from those cases every member could use his 
own discretion and judgment. He hoped that this 
statement—which represented, he believed, the unani- 
mous view of the Council—would remove a good deal 
of misunderstanding on the matter. 

The Chairman of last Monday’s meeting, Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., replying to the question when the 
new Schedule would come into force, stated that it 
would not be immediately, as the present was not a 
propitious moment to lay a new scale of charges before 
the public. The document would have to be submitted 
first to the Institute solicitors, and would then be 
printed in readiness for publication as soon as the 
propitious moment arrived. 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd, in a few words at the close 
of the meeting, referred to the Institute’s indebtedness 
to the individual members who had been concerned in 
the preparation of the new Schedule. There were the 
members of the Practice Committee (whose names are 
given above), and particularly Mr. Stanley Peach, 
who, he observed, had shown a wonderful grasp of the 
innumerable details of this intricate subject, and to 
whose ability and foresight they owed the complete- 
ness of the new Scale. He moved that a very hearty 
vote of thanks be passed to the members who had 
rendered such able service on behalf of the Institute 
and of the profession at large._-The motion was agree’ 
to by acclamation. 


Bills of Quantities: Attendances on Sub-Contractors. 

By direction of the Council the Memorandum headed 
Attendances on Sub-Contractors” which was 
issued recently by the Surveyors’ Institution, is 
published here for the information of members, 
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together with a covering letter from the Secretary of 
that body : 


To the Secretary R.I.B.A.— 

DEar Srr,—A deputation from the Institute of Builders, 
recently received here, drew special attention to the 
obstacle against accurate estimating imposed by the prac- 
tice of leaving, in Bill of Quantities, the’ cutting away and 
attendance on sub-contractors to be priced in a lump sum 
by the principal contractor. In modern buildings the hot- 
water work, sanitary work, and electric wiring is usually 
considerable, often, indeed, very extensive ; aud this class 
of work, too, is frequently delayed until the building is in an 
advanced stage. necessitating a good deal of work which 
might be avoided were the requirements known earlier. 

The Council have therefore issued the subjoined notice to 
those members of the Institution who practise in Quan- 
tities. But as their ability to deal with the subject of com- 
plaint must depend largely upon the information placed 
at their disposal by the architects, I am desired to express a 
hope that your Council may co-operate with them in the 
matter. Accurate estimating is to the advantage equally 
of the building owner and of the contractor, and my Council 
feel sure that anything which can be done to secure an 
improvement in that respect will receive the ready support 
of architects.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

A. Gopparp, Sevretary. 

Memorandum issued by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

ATTENDANCES ON SuB-CONTRACTORS. 

The Institute of Builders having approached the Council 
of the Institution with reference to the method of dealing in 
Bills of Quantities with Attendances upon Sub-Contractors, 
and having requested that a deputation should be received 
to enable them to lay their views upon the matter before 
the Council, a representative deputation wes received by 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Committee on behalf of the 
Council, and the subject was fully discussed. 

The Quantity Surveyors’ Committee are satisfied that 
the Builders are not without some ground for complaint, 
and that the importance of dealing in adequate detail with 
* attendances ” is not fully realised by all who practise as 
Quantity Surveyors. 

They are of opinion that the matter should be dealt with 
more precisely than is frequently the case in preparing 
Bills of Quantities, in order to obviate the friction which 
often arises between the parties to a contract owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the liabilities imposed respectively 
upon the Building Owner, the General Contractor, and the 
Sub-Contractor. The following notes and suggestions are 
therefore recommended for the consideration of Members 
of the Institution. 

The word “attendance ~ does not comprise anv works 
of construction (¢.9., pipe trenches, castings, &e.), but it 
does comprise all cutting away and making good after, 
receiving materials and providing storage space for them, 
providing water, allowing the use of erected scaffolding and 
tixed plant. If so provided in the contract it should also 
be taken to cover the payment of accounts as certified 
by the architect, before their inclusion in the general 
certificates, 

The particular matters dealt with by the Builders’ Depu- 
tation were : 

(i.) Attendance on Heating Engineers ; 

(ii.) Attendance on Hot-water Engineers ; 

(ii.) Attendance upor Electricians. 

In dealing with attendance on these or other special trades- 
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men, there should be given an account as detailed, «lear, 
and succinct as possible, of the work which it is pro) osed 
the Sub-Contractor shall do, stating precisely what sei vices 
will have to be rendered to him. 

When the Sub-Contract is of minor importance, ail the 
needs of the case will be met by leaving the estimator. after 
inspecting the drawings, to assess the value of the work 
to be done in this connection and set it down avainst 
the descriptive item. 

When the Sub-Contract is important, the same account 
of the work to be done should be given, and¢, in addition, an 
indication of the extent of the attendance, stating : 

(A) The number of holes for pipes, &c. ; 

(B) The number of pipe brackets, &c., to be fixed. 

(c) The chases for pipes, &c.; 

(p) The number of the points for electric lighting, electric 
bells, radiators, sanitary fittings, &e. 

A general item to the following effect should also be in- 
serted : 

“In so far as is possible an indication has been given of 
the specific attendance required, but the Contractor is to 
allow here for any further expense entailed in waiting upon 
special tradesmen, or for the disturbance of his work caused 
by them, and for giving them all facilities for the execution 
of their work.” 

Care should be taken that the nature cf the attendance 
which will be afforded them is clearly set out in the Sub- 
Contractors’ contracts. 

It is considered inadvisable in ordinary circumstances to 
make money provisions to be expended in ‘ Day-work.” 


The Royal Gold Medal 1915. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Chairman, 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, an- 
nounced that the Council proposed to submit to His 
Majesty the King the name of the Canadian architect, 
Mr. Frank Darling, as a fit recipient of the Roval Gold 
Meda! for the current vear. Mr. Darling is of the firm 
of Messrs. Darling & Pearson, of Toronto, examples 
of whose work were shown by Mr. F. 8. Baker [F.| 
among the slides illustrating his Paper on * Canadian 
Architecture ” read at the Institute two years ago. 
Some of the illustrations accompany the text of the 
Paper in the JourNnar for 25th Januarv 1915. 


Nominations for Membership, 

At the same Meeting the following gentlemen were 
recommended for election :—-As Associate, Mr. James 
MacGregor [Student 1910}; as Honorary Associate, 
Mr. Walter Peacock, Treasurer to the Prince of Wales. 


The Ancient Monuments (Churches) Committee and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


We have received from the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a copy of a 
letter which he has addressed to the Ancient Monu- 
ments (Churches) Committee in reply to the strictures 
passed on his Society in the Committee’s recently 
published Report to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York (summarized in the JourNAL R.1.B.A. for 
19th December last). The Committee, consisting of 
Sir Lewis Dibdin, as the Dean of the Arches, and other 
Diocesan Chancellors, had been requested by the Arch- 
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bishops to ascertain what steps are taken on the issue 
of faculties in the different dioceses to secure due pro- 
tection, both on archeological and artistic grounds, 
for church fabries which have to undergo repair or in 
which changes are being made. Among the matters 
considered by the Committee was (1) a Memorial pre- 
sented in July 1913 to the Archbishops by a deputation 
from the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, together with (2) a List of forty churches where, 
it was stated, destructive work had been carried out 
under a faculty since 1896. Referring to the Com- 
mittee’s criticism of these two documents and of the 
principles underlying them, the Society asks :— 


Is the Ancient Monuments Committee aware that the 
papers prepared by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings—-namely, the Notes and List,’ to which official 
reference is made in your Report—were drawn up as a memo- 
randum for use by the deputation and the Archbishops on 
the day when their Graces received the representatives of this 
Society. and were only of the nature of an index to be supple- 
mente on that occasion by oral explanations with the help 
of correspondence and large volumes of photographs taken 
to Lambeth for the purpose % Even if your Committee was 
not fully informed of these facts, the ** Notes and List ” 
show obviously on the face of them that they were not 
complete nor “formal” documents. Your Committee 
noticed this, but, instead of inferring that an index was 
intended as an index, expressed regret that ‘‘ our aim had not 
found more decorous expression.” This perverse misreading 
underlies the whole of your Committee’s criticism of our list. 

My Committee jc. the Committee of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings] could have wished therefore 
that, before coming to definite conclusions on the cases 
mentioned so briefly in ‘* the list of forty churches,” further 
evidence for the grounds which led it to mention these cases 
had been asked from it. The Ancient Monuments Committee 
evidently realised the brevity with which these cases were 
stated, and must have known the Society would not have 
referred to these cases if the note, which accompanied each, 
had been all that it had before it on which to form an opinion. 
My Committee feels that it has been unfairly used on these 
grounds, though it must be understood that it considers this 
of little importance in comparison with the excellence of the 
work which the Ancient Monuments Committee has under- 
taken and already accomplished. 

As regards the cases erroneously included in the “ List ~ 
as haying been carried out under a faculty. my Committee 
regrets that it was misinformed. It had not thought it 
possible that in 21 out of 40 cases mentioned work of so much 
importance could have been carried out without a faculty ; 
that is to say, without the contro! of any public authority. It 
rejoices to find that your Report recommends steps being 
taken to prevent this happening in future. 

The Report refers to the case of Elvaston Church, which 
Was “entirely restored’ by the late Mr. Bodley. The 
inference read by the Ancient Monuments Committee into 
this statement—namely, that any works suggested by this 
eminent architect must be harmful—is hardly fair. The 
Ancient Monuments Committee should realise that it is 
“restoration” to which the Society objects, and not Mr. 
Bodley. In one of the documents which my Committee 
believes the Anc ‘ient Monuments Committee has in its pos- 
xession—-namely, ** Notes of the chief points to be laid before 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and his Grace the 
Archbis shop of York on the 16th July 1913, at 11.30 a.m. at 
Lambeth.’ paragraph 16—will be found the explanation of 
the reference to Mr. Bodley, for the case is an instance of 
work being carried out by a well-known architect in an ancient 
huilding and reducing both its historic and artistic value. 

It is ac knowledged that architects in the first rank of the 
profession have in time past done much harm by their 
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treatment of old churches—witness some of the works + Sir 
Gilbert Seott, R.A., Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., and Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. The meaning of this case is that the fame of 
an architect is not security against like treatment. If the 
Ancient Monuments Committee approves the work done at 
Elvaston Church, this Society will regretfully find itself 
holding a quite opposite opinion. The Ancient Monuments 
Committee states that “‘as a matter of fact the old church 
was enlarged and adorned.” This work is usually known 
to the public as restoration, but, as this is a misuse of the 
word, inverted commas were used in the “ List” to show 
this point. Restoration, as regards buildings, in its true 

sense means the replacing of fallen or displaced members— 
stone, timber, iron, or glass—in their original position. To 
renew is not to restore, and to adorn or enlarge is no more so, 
but the word is now so loosely used as to hold any of these 
meanings. 

eferring to the Notes for the Memorial to the Archbishops, 
it is clearly stated that the Society raises no objection to 
additions to churches where no other means of obtaining 
accommodation for the congregation or the clergy can be 
found, but not otherwise. Again, it considers the features 
and characteristics of a medieval church far more valuable 
than any modern adornments of it, which unfortunately, 
however good, cannot be inserted or added without dis- 
turbing the former qualities. 

My Committee believes that the Ancient Monuments 
Committee will agree with the principles involved here, and 
that it will even go further and admit that unhappily a 
mistake was made in the case of Elvaston Church. It is 
observed that a quotation is made of some words of Mr. 
Peers, which undoubtedly should have weight, but they are 
not in themselves evidence that he would have approved the 
work done at Elvaston or other churches on the ** List.” , 

Referring to the sentence from the Report of the Ancient 
Monuments Committee, “in 18 or 19 cases where faculties 
were obtained well-known architects were employed,” I 
am directed to draw your attention again to the Notes. 
paragraph 16, and to the reference already made to the subject 
in connection with Mr. Bodley. It is thought that the 
weight of the evidence on these points will be sufficient to 
show that even well-known architects make mistakes. We 
may point out that an architect generally becomes well- 
known through his modern building, and, on account of his 
reputation gained in this way, his opinion is accepted, and the 
nation loses a portion of the historic works of its early days. 

Referring to the ten cases mentioned by name, my Com- 
mittee would be glad of an opportunity of giving further 
evidence, and it thinks it can produce categorical affirmation 
by disinterested persons with intimate knowledge to support 
its statements. It does not wish to make use of any unfair 
argument in its favour. but since the works are all of recent 
date it would suggest that some of the denials referred to in 
the Report were made by the persons who ordered or sup- 
ported the various works, and whose opinions, therefore, are 
hardly likely to be other than favourable to the results. 

It would seem that only one more reference is necessary to 
this series of criticism—namely, to the case said to refer to 
stained glass alone. The 19th case in the * List ~~ has no 
reference to stained glass, so that it is thought that the 
criticism can only refer to Walpole St. Andrew, and therefore 
the following remarks concern this chureh. 

At Walpole St. Andrew the east window was of the 
fifteenth or early sixteenth-century workmanship. It had 
an even number of lights (four is the number stated), but the 
central dividing mullion was entirely removed and the tracery 
altered in order that stained glass having a central picture 
could be inserted. This can hardly be justified by any person 
or body who, like the Ancient Monuments Committee, are 
undoubtedly desirous to protect ancient work. 

On page 5 of the Report, in paragraph beginning ** There 
are two... , it is said that this Society, to be useful, must 
consider how to adapt an ancient building to modern uses. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Society is fully aware 
of this, but at the same time it does not forget the importance 
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to the country and to the Church of an old building as a work 
of art and asa living example of early history. The inference 
is that this Society does not consider how to adapt ancient 
buildings. and the answer to this inference is to be found in 
the Notes before referred to. 

Again, on page 5, as to restoration. It is true that the 
Society does emphatically object to restoration in the sense 
of an attempt to reproduce to-day the art of a long-past 
century. It considers this process fundamentally wrong. 

In the same paragraph it is stated that the Society holds 
that old stone should be repaired with tile. This is not the 
whole of the conclusion which the Society has reached. What 
the Society does advocate is that new material should not be 
put in until it becomes structurally necessary, and that, when 
the time comes, the quality of the material inserted should be 
such as will necessitate the least possible interference with 
the structure, as will make the work lasting, and as will 
detract from the tone and character of the building as little as 
possible. The Society has found that tile satisfies these 
requirements in many cases better than other materials. It 
is the principle and not the means which is the important 
matter. Once that is grasped the means of executing the 
work satisfactorily are almost unlimited. 


Reception of Belgian Architects at the R.I.B.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has from 
the first opened its doors to the numerous Belgian 
architects who have sought asylum in England during 
the reign of terror in their own country. Certain 
privileges of membership have been accorded them, 
such as the use of the Institute Library and the right 
of attendance at its ordinary general meetings, and 
courtesies have been extended to them by individual 
members anxious to lessen the rigours of their exile. 


On Monday, 25th January, a number of these gentle- 
men and their ladies were the guests of the Institute 
at a reception given in their honour at the R.1.B.A. 
The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Newton, received the 
euests and warmly welcomed them on behalf of the 
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Institute. The architects present included men emi- 
nent in their profession, some holding high official 
positions in Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, and other 
Belgian cities. M. Paul Lambotte, Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, and Mme. Lambotte, and 
M. Caluwaerts [ Hon. Corr. M.], Past President of the 
Belgian Society of Architects. and Mme. Caluwaerts 
were among those present. The opportunity of meet- 
ing their colleagues under the hospitable roof of their 
British professional brethren was evidently much 
enjoyed and appreciated. On the walls of the 
(talleries were displayed some of the treasures of the 
Institute collection, consisting of original drawings of 
seventeenth-century Italian, French, and English 
masters, and the original water-colours by James 
Stuart depicting scenes in Greece from which the 
illustrations in Stuart and 
Athens were reproduced. 


Homeless Belgian Architects: An Appeal. 
Offers of private hospitality for Belgians of the 
professional class who find themselves stranded, 
ruined and homeless, on our shores are urgently 
needed. Members of the Institute who can see their 
way to offer hospitality to Belgian architects in this 
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distressing position are requested to be good e: ough 
to send their names to the Secretary R.I.B.A. who 
will put them in communication with those wh. are 
in charge ot the refugees. 


What Architects may learn from Germany. 

In a lecture under the above title given at the A rchi- 
tectural Association on the 25th January, Protessor 
W. R. Lethaby said that the first thing in the arts we 
could learn from Germany was how to appreciate 
English originality. For several years the German 
Government had attached to its London Embassy an 
architect, Herr Muthesius, who became the historian 
in German of the English free architecture. Al! the 
architects who did any building were investigated, 
sorted, tabulated, and—it must be said—understood. 
Then, just as English free building had arrived, there 
came a dreary reaction and the re-emergence of the 
* Catalogue ” style. German advances in industrial 
design were founded on the English arts and crafts, 
and showed knowledge showing the essence of the 
best English essays in furniture, glass, textiles, print- 
ing, &e. Just as our country gave Germany many 
of the industrial ideas she had so thoroughly exploited, 
so in our country we seem to have arrived first at 
the thought of an architecture which should develop 
in its own sphere and not be for ever casting back to 
disguise itself in the skins which it had long ago 
sloughed off. German architects had seized on this 
theory of a “real” architecture. Meanwhile we in 
this country had been caught up in one of our re- 
curring reactions. Architecture was not seen as one of 
the forms in which the national energy, intellect, and 
spirit should expand, but it was diverted and maimed 
and caged into formulas which were not only dead 
but never had life. Another thing we ought earnestly 
to set about competing in was public works. For 
instance, the constantly recurring Thames Valley 
floods should be remedied. On the Continent streams 
were guided and controlled and bridged. He appealed 
to the architectural papers to consider for a time 
public works—not merely to chronicle them, but to 
ask for them, preach for them, and get them. The 
academic improvement of London was too apt to 
begin by the pulling down of some of the fine things 
we have already. We have no steady stream of 
opinion turned on every day for minor improvements, 
such as the putting in order of our underground 
stations. He suggested this as a welcome change from 
pictures of Mr. A’s billiard-room or Mr. X’s golf 
cottage! Our great and noble architecture must be 
saved from being an adjunct of new-richness and week- 
ending. A tremendous work has to be accomplished 
in England in improving our villages and towns and 
the public services. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. President, has re- 
ceived the honour of election as ‘“* Membre Corre- 
spondant of the Société des Architectes diplomeés 
par le Gouvernement. 
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